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DEBATE ON DISARMAMENT IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, JuLy 23, 1923 


(Reprinted from the London Times, July 24, 1923) 


LABOUR PARTY’s MOTION 


Mr. RamMsAy MAcDOonaALpD (Aberavon, Lab.) moved: “That 
this House deplores the enormous and growing expendi- 
ture on the naval and air forces and on other military prepara- 
tions which is beginning once more a competition in arma- 
ments and is depleting resources that should be available for 
expenditure on education, public health, and similar social and 
human services, and, recalling the pledges of political leaders 
and the expectations of the nation that the great world war 
was to end war, urges the Government to take immediate steps 
to call an international conference to consider a programme of 
national safety based upon the policy that by disarmament 
alone can the peace and liberty of small and large nations alike 
be secured.” He said that it must be a subject of the most 
profound regret in all parts of the House that to-day the expen- 
diture on preparations for the next war had mounted up to 
such colossal figures. He regretted to see an amendment on 
the paper which was perfectly impeccable so far as its piety 
was concerned, but if passed would do no good whatever. 
They had had enough piety on the subject of war. The time 
had come for the House to say quite definitely whether it 
meant to ask the Government to pursue an unbroken and un- 
sleeping policy for peace or not. Those who voted for the 
amendment only meant to say that somewhere or other in 
their hearts they had a desire for peace, but that they had no 
idea of how to bring it about. Leading politicians in 1914 and 
1915 said that they were asking the nation to enlist in a war 
to end war. That was now the most sacred of all pledges—a 
pledge given to the dead. The Labour Party regarded that 
pledge as still running. Those who were going to vote for the 
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amendment were declaring by its omissions that they had no 
intention of considering any relation between military expen- 
diture and what the nation was spending for social purposes. 
The Labour Party would not take that view. Patriotism was 
not enough. It was quite true that the mere existence of a 
nation might be kept by military expenditure; but the mere 
existence of a state was not an end in itself. The existence of a 
nation was only justified in so far as that nation meant the 
moral and intellectual qualities of its own people and meant a 
great moral lead to the other nations of the world. 

Since 1919-20 we had spent £1,290,000,000 on the army, 
navy, and the air. The omission of any reference to the 
League of Nations in the motion was not due to any hostility 
to the League, but to the fact that the League had not yet 
won the confidence of very important nations of the world. 
The Labour Party were very anxious that the United States 
should take a full and willing part in the conference which they 
hoped would be called on this question, and they did not 
wish to make it difficult for them to do so. There was a 
general feeling about that these resolutions were impracticable. 
But practicability was only impracticability come to ripeness. 
The most unpractical of governments was one which only 
dealt with what was at its feet. The most practical question 
we had to face to-day was the question of disarmament. 
They were sitting there that day in the dark gloom of the war. 
Instead of being in an era of peace, they were getting back into 
the frame of mind that prevailed in the years 1912, 1913, and 
1914. The newspapers were melancholy, heart-breaking read- 
ing, with their talk about air competition and the necessity 
of spending more money for defence. 


THE SINGAPORE BASE 


There was one colossal folly for which the Government must 
be held solely responsible. That was the wild and wanton 
escapade of Singapore. For the present general competition 
in arms among the nations it was difficult to say who was re- 
sponsible. It would seem as if they were all bewitched, or 
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labouring under some doom imposed upon them by devils or 
something else—going on and on until once again they were 
launched into war. But that was not to be said of Singapore. 
That stood in an entirely different category. If there was one 
thing to be said in defence of armaments it was that they 
should never be built until the danger appeared. By the very 
effort which a nation took to make itself, as it fondly imagined, 
secure, it called out of the void exactly the danger it was try- 
ing to escape. In the case of Singapore, there was no enemy 
and no threat. They might say that the British fleet and 
army would never be used for the oppression of any people, 
and it might be perfectly true. But what would they say if 
they were Japanese? The greatest capacity which the House 
of Commons could show was the capacity to put itself in the 
other fellow’s shoes. They were not to be their own judges, 
here or hereafter. It was far better that they should show po- 
litical sagacity and not require self-judgment for the justifica- 
tion of their policy. Such was their position to-day that 
they might find themselves swept into war, as in 1914, whether 
they liked it or not. Future wars would be of such a kind that 
no victory would be possible. Armies fighting against armies 
were bad enough, but that form of warfare belonged to medi- 
eval history. Women, children, and old people would be the 
foe under modern war conditions. 
THE NEXT WaR 

The next war would be worse than ever. There would be 
the blockade, and, what was more, the air raids, with poison 
gases, which would simply devastate whole towns and country- 
sides. That was not the way of putting an end to differences. 
The end of it all was to create one great military hegemony. 
The small nations would be placed in servitude either as allies 
or as enemies, and in the end, on account of the massing of 
material, the massing of brains, and the organization of 
national power, the result would be that one nation would 
dominate, with, perhaps, a smaller group of nations, nearly 
as powerful, disputing its domination. That was not an end 
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that anyone who had any respect for humanity or desire for 
progress would care to face. No small nation could live under 
existing military conditions. It was just like the great cedars 
of Lebanon, whose shade was so dark and whose drawing of 
sustenance from the soil was so tremendous that not the tiniest 
plant could find root and nourishment under their shade. 

He hoped the House was going to pass this resolution, not 
as a “pious opinion”—he was tired of “pious opinions”’—but 
as a great invitation to the whole world, indicating our deter- 
mination to put an end to the whole thing, and give the world 
a chance of living in peace at the same time that it enjoyed 
liberty. Of course, there was a dilemma. He knew it per- 
fectly well. It was very serious. On the one hand, they said to 
the Government, “Don’t spend on armaments.” The Govern- 
ment said, “You must spend; public opinion compels us; 
public fear compels us to spend.” The other horn of the 
dilemma was, “Spend, and you make war inevitable.” That 
was a horrible dilemma in which every government would 
find itself. They had to make up their minds that there was 
absolutely no national security in military expenditure. By 
trusting to military expenditure alone we were dooming our- 
selves to ultimate destruction. The British Commonwealth 
could not be protected by fleets or armaments. Sooner or 
later they would involve us in destruction. Our one chance 
was to begin at once a policy which would bring together 
the nations of the world, who were just as much aware as we 
were of the folly of armaments. There could be no conditions 
of peace in Europe until the provisions of the Versailles 
lreaty were revised, and the first thing the League of Nations 
had to do was to set up a judicial court to which every nation 
could bring its grievances. A guarantee given to one nation 
lone would not make for peace. France guaranteed by 
Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, and America would be a com- 
pact, not of peace and liberty, but of war and oppression. 

It was far better to get public opinion to feel secure in the 
fact that potential enemies were not armed than in the 


expectation that in case of invasion other nations would come 
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to aid the defence. He did not believe such a scheme of guar- 
antee would ever work out. It would be absolutely impossible 
so long as trust was placed in armaments to get that feeling of 
security in justice, fair play, and neighbourliness which was 
the only foundation on which peace could ultimately rest. 
No such guarantee could even be thought of until a large 
measure of disarmament had already been taken. The na- 
tions who asked for the guarantee must also agree to the 
appointment of a commission or body of a permanent char- 
acter to consider developments in armaments, so that an 
increasing system of disarmament might be put into opera- 
tion as the result of the guarantee. In the end what they had 
to trust to was public opinion, together with judicial machin- 
ery for arbitration. There was no nation which from its past 
traditions and its position should act more swiftly than the 
British nation. We depended on export trade, and we were 
specially menaced by any military dictatorship in Europe. 
He had not met anyone abroad who would resent Great 
Britain taking the lead in a great movement for the disarma- 
ment of the nations of the world: and he believed an invita 
tion from our Government would be welcomed. People were 
beginning to feel that there was something devilish in the 
operations now going on to increase armies, navies, and air 
forces. 
AN AMENDMENT 

Mr. O’Nemt (Antrim, U.) moved an amendment to 
substitute the following terms for those of the resolution: 
“That this House views with alarm the danger of renewed com- 
petition in armaments among nations, and is of opinion that 
at the earliest favourable opportunity his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should use its influence to the utmost extent both 
through the League of Nations and otherwise to prevent a 
recurrence of such international competition and bring about 
a general limitation of armaments.” He said that he had put 
down the amendment because he felt it to be undesirable that 
the resolution should be blankly negatived; it might create 
misunderstandings abroad and it certainly would not be in 
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accordance with the feelings of the great mass of the people in 
this country. Also, he felt that an immediate conference on 
disarmament would be impracticable, and that nothing could 
be done until the present situation cleared, and until the 
position in the Ruhr was either settled or was modified, and 
was much less acute. It would, he thought, be helpful to 
take stock of the present position. There were certain factors 
favourable to the limitation of armaments: The old mili- 
taristic empires—Germany, Russia, Austria—had been anni- 
hilated; in no previous war had there been such complete 
disarmament by the victorious nations as a whole, nor such a 
wiping out of the armaments of the vanquished nations; the 
existence of the League of Nations; and the existence of the 
Washington Treaties. The last factor was perhaps the most 
remarkable of all, and when they saw that it had been possible 
to bring about a scheme of naval disarmament on so vast and 
general a scale, they could not help feeling that there was some 
hope that something might be done in other directions. The 
unfavourable factors were: The present canker of the Ruhr, 
which was tending every day to accentuate and exacerbate the 
feelings of the nations of Europe: the recent increase in our 
own air armaments, followed by certain rumblings across the 
Channel, which looked rather as though it was intended that 
there should be a sequel in France; and France’s overwhelm- 
ing fear for her own security. 

What country to-day had armaments in excess of its de- 
fensive requirements? We certainly had not. Many people 
thought that we had gone almost to the length of folly in the 
reductions we had made in our fighting services. With regard 
to France he would make two proposals with which all rea- 
sonable men would, he thought, agree; we did not want to 
attack France and France did not want to attack us. There- 
fore, France’s armaments were due solely to her feeling of 
insecurity and might be termed defensive armaments. It 
would be intolerable and criminal if we were to enter into a 
competition in armaments with France because France felt 


insecure against a third party. 
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A New PAct WITH FRANCE 

What had happened in the last day or two seemed to 
warrant the assumption that the tension between this country 
and France might be greatly relaxed in a few months. Then 
would be the time either to have a general conference, or— 
and he was not sure that this would not be the better course— 
to enter into separate negotiations with France in regard to 
the limitation of armaments. Let them enter into negotiation 
with France and bring to their aid Article 8 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, which dealt with disarmament 
questions. But he urged that concurrently they should once 
again offer to France the guarantee treaty which we signed at 
Versailles, but which, owing to the abstention of the United 
States, never came to fruition. We ought to be prepared to 
give France a clear, definite, and unconditional guarantee 
against aggression against her by any other country. Every- 
body knew in France, from M. Poincaré downwards, that 
she must ultimately depend upon her alliance with us. 
Security could never be found in aggressive militarism. His- 
tory taught us with almost monotonous insistency that that 
could only mean war, and in the end the defeat of the aggres- 
sively militaristic nation. The militarism of Prussia had been 
fully destroyed, but whether militarism had been finally 
destroyed or not must depend upon the nations of the world, 
and particularly on the victorious nations, and upon how they 
administered the trust which had been imposed upon them 
in the future. The resurrection of militarism could only be 
prevented by the sagacious, temperate, firm, and wide- 
minded unity of international policy, purpose, and action 
based upon a different spirit from that which governed the 
Europe of pre-war days. Unless such a spirit could be evolved 
the fundamental object of the war would have failed, and the 
doom of Western predominance in the world would sooner or 
later, but none the less inevitably, be sealed. 

BriG.-GENERAL COCKERILL (Reigate, U.) seconded the 
amendment. He said that the motion asked for a relation 
between military expenditure and the expenditure on educa- 
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tion, health, and similar social and human services. If such 
a relation could be established, no one on the Government side 
of the House would yield to any other member of the House as 
to its desirability; but when a house was burning it was no 
time to talk of educating children or of small matters of health, 
The impression was given—unintentionally, no doubt—by the 
motion that this country was the one which was beginning 
once more the competition in armaments. If that was the 
intention, he wished to say that it was not true now, and it 
never was true in the history of this country. The fact was 
that a policy of isolated disarmament was really fatal to 
peace. One of the great objections to the motion was that it 
did not lay sufficient emphasis on the necessity for disarma- 
ment to be general. The present moment was inopportune 
for the summoning of an international conference such as 
was suggested. The first step we should take was, in consul- 
tation with the Dominions, to investigate our Imperial 
obligations in the light of the military means available, and 
the forthcoming Imperial Conference provided the oppor- 
tunity. The next step might well be to use our influence 
through the medium of the League of Nations. 


Mr. Asouitu’s VIEWS 


Mr. AsguituH (Paisley, L.) said he could not help re- 
gretting that the amendment had been moved, not because 
he did not subscribe to its terms. On the contrary, he found 
himself in substantial agreement with the speeches of the 
mover and seconder. But it was of the utmost importance 
that at a time like this, in the circumstances in which we were 
placed, the House of Commons should present an absolutely 
united front, and should give a firm lead to the rest of the 
world in its protest against the growth of armaments and in 
its determination to take any practical step to arrest, and, 
indeed, to put a stop to, that ruinous competition. He would 
be very glad to see such a conference as was suggested in the 
motion, but he would be very sorry if it were to go forth to 


the world that it was the opinion of that House that the 
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proper tribunal by which matters of this kind ought to be 
first discussed and then adjusted was not the League of 
Nations, to which all the powers of Europe were definitely 
committed. That, however, was not a sufficiently serious 
matter to provoke difference of opinion or division in the 
lobby. 

It was impossible to exaggerate the gravity of the situation 
in which we stood. He recalled a speech he made in Dublin 
in September, 1914, in which he said, in effect, that we should 
not obtain the ends that led us to embark on the war unless, 
as a result, we succeeded in establishing what Mr. Gladstone 
called the substitution for force of public right in the councils 
of Europe and in the world at large. Those were the ideals 
with which many of them entered on the war. The war had 
been fought and victory had remained with the Allies. How 
far had they advanced since the Armistice towards the prac- 
tical attainment of those ideals? Let them look at the facts. 
Europe was still an armed camp. There were more men 
actually under arms, or ready for military purposes, on the 
continent of Europe at the present moment than there were 
when the war broke out in 1914. One step, and one step only, 
as far as he knew, had been taken, not only to reduce the 
actual burden, but to prevent its recurrence in the future. 
That step was taken—and it was a strong argument for Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s proposal for an international con- 
ference—at the Washington Conference. That Conference 
established an agreement among the competitive naval 
powers as to the reduction of the size and the number of 
capital ships. It left cruisers and other craft untouched, but 
he regarded it still as a milestone on the road towards the 


reduction of naval expenditure. 


THE NEED OF AN EXAMPLE 
The duty of those who thought the armaments of the world 
were its greatest risk and the most fruitful and inevitable 
source of ultimate conflict was to set an example. It was no 
good paying the facile rhetorical lip-service of large phrases 
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and capital letters. They must show by their actual practice 
that they believed in what they proposed. He thought that 
Great Britain had in some respects given evidence of this— 


certainly in regard to the navy and the army. The navy now 
was only up to the one-power standard. In his time—when 
he was responsible for the government of this country—they 
secured a navy which was predominant over all the other 
navies of the world. That was no longer necessary; but it was 
necessary then, otherwise this would not have been a free 
country at this moment. The air force was a somewhat 
different problem. The best form of defence in many cases 
was to provide oneself with a counter-offensive, and he be- 
lieved that this would be found to be the case in regard to the 
air. But what could be said, when comparing profession with 
practice, of the proposal—discussed, and he was sorry to say 
approved of, by a majority of the House the other night—to 
build a huge naval base in the Pacific? He was not going into 
the strategical question, but he was in the highest degree 
sceptical about the construction of this base. In ten years’ 
time the whole conditions of naval warfare might be changed, 
and he was more than sceptical as to whether, on strategic 
grounds, there was any justification for the work. He was 
dealing with it from the larger point of view, and he regarded 
it, he would not say as aggressive in intention, but as a step 
in the way of committing themselves to a large and indefinite 
expenditure. Let them not imagine that the cost of the base 
would be confined to the proposed £10,000,000. Those 
estimates were always grossly falsified by actual experience. 
He appealed to the Government to stay their hands before 
they committed themselves definitely to the prosecution and 
completion of this scheme. Let them refer it to the Imperial 
Conference—he did not say for conclusive judgment, but at 
least for discussion. Above all, let them put the country, or 
Parliament at any rate, in possession of the expert opinion 
and the evidence upon which it was founded that induced them 
to enter upon this totally new departure, which he and nobody 


else connected with the government of the country in years 
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gone by had ever heard of, and which he regarded as a most 
hazardous adventure. When they were all professing, and 
honestly professing, their desire for the curtailment of the 
armed resources of the world, and for the diminution of the 
amount of public money diverted from productive purposes 
to the non-productive equipments of warfare, they ought to 
pause before they did anything which gave countenance to the 
idea that they were not sincere in their professions. 


DISARMAMENT AND SECURITY 


They all knew that the Lord Privy Seal (Lord Robert Cecil) 
had submitted to the Council of the League of Nations a 
scheme of disarmament, and they had heard very encouraging 
reports as to the advance that was made towards general 
agreement between the powers on the subject. But they 
must never forget that disarmament was largely dependent 
upon security. We did not yet live in an ideal world, in which 
we could leave our door unlocked at night without fear of 
predatory invasion. Suppose disarmament was assented to 
by the League of Nations first and ultimately by the world 
at large. How was it going to be enforced? There was no use 
blinking that difficulty. It must not be a mere paper stipula- 
tion. There must be some sanction, some collective and effec- 
tive guarantee, to which recalcitrant and unreasonable 
nations would be obliged to bow. Without reviving the old 
system of groups, alliances, or ententes—those isolated, or 
more or less isolated, combinations between particular 
powers—there must be a power of delegation—regional 
delegation, if they liked—to specific powers, or groups of 
powers, to carry out and make the collective will effective, 
subject to the supervision and authority of a central body. 
That some such machine was necessary as a corollary to 
disarmament he was profoundly convinced, and he was glad 
to know that Lord Robert Cecil agreed with him. 

The House of Commons should lead the way, should give 
the note to Europe and the world. Our great wars had been 
waged in defence of liberty against the hegemony of particular 
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powers—against the domination of Napoleon at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, against the domination of Prussia 
and the imperialism that raged in Central Europe ten years 
ago. We had thus defended the liberties of the world by arms 
in days gone by. It would be a finer, bigger, and more illus- 
trious rdéle if, in days to come, it could be said that Great 
Britain, who had sacrificed so much of her treasure and her 
best blood in the past to secure the liberties of Europe and 
the world, had set the example that led to disarmament and 
the attainment of universal peace. 

Mr. Ponsonsy (Sheffield, Brightside, Lab.) said he was 
convinced that if he and those who worked with him had been 
able to check the competition in armaments before 1914 the 
war would never have come about. (Mr. AsguirH.—‘You 
ought to have checked it in Germany.”) He was pleading that 
we ought to have taken a lead and persisted and got the 
other nations to join us. 

Mr. Asquitu.—“That is exactly what we did. We set the 
example over and over again. We reduced our navy to 
dangerously small proportions. We offered, if Germany 
would desist from competition, to have a naval holiday.” 

Mr. Ponsonsy said the speech made by Mr. Churchill 
about a naval holiday with his tongue in his cheek was obvi- 
ously insincere. The curtain had rung down on one great trag- 
edy and had already rung up on another. The people did not 
want war, but they were kept in the dark all the time. If the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary of any country which 
declared war were to be shot there would be no more war. 
But, unfortunately, war paid. He urged the Government to 
take the initiative at the earliest possible moment with pro- 
posals for disarmament and so give voice to the heartfelt feel- 
ing of the people of the whole world to be rid permanently of 
this hideous menace of destruction. 


Two INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Mr. FisHER (English Universities, N. L.) agreed that it 


was the urgent duty of all governments to avoid concurrence 
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in‘the competition of armaments, and that at present there 
were ominous signs in the sky. During the past three years he 
had served on the Commission of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations which had been charged with examining the ques- 
tion of disarmament. How did the question at present stand? 
For the past three years the League had been working on the 
question, and at the last meeting of the Assembly it was de- 
cided to summon two international conferences. The first was 
to deal with the regulation of the manufacture of armaments 
and of trade in arms, and to this invitations were to be ex- 
tended to members of the League and also to countries out- 
side. That conference had not yet met, and he asked the Gov- 
ernment whether invitations had yet been issued. When the 
honourable members remembered the scandals connected with 
the international trade in armaments before the war they would 
see that such a step was no small matter. But it was impossi- 
ble to advance a step in this direction without the concurrence 
of the United States. When the honourable members considered 
all the evils which had come to the world through the failure of 
America to ratify the Treaty of St. Germain, which was 
signed in 1920, for the regulation of the traffic in arms, they 
would realize that the Assembly had taken a wise step. 

The Assembly had also taken into consideration the advisa- 
bility of summoning a conference of those powers which were 
not represented at Washington to consider the extension of the 
principles of the Washington Convention to the non-signatory 
powers, and it was hoped that that conference—to which 
America and Russia would be invited—would meet in the 
current year. In view of the fact that there were two interna- 
tional conferences in prospect, and that the Assembly of the 
League at its meeting next September would give detailed 
consideration to the project of the treaty of mutual guarantee 
and disarmament which would be presented to them, largely 
owing to the work of Lord Robert Cecil, he did not think it 
was necessary to invite the Government to summon another 
international conference. 

It was questionable, the right honourable gentleman pro- 
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ceeded, whether British public opinion would support a guar. 
antee to France at the present moment. Opinion had changed 
considerably since Mr. Lloyd George offered the pact to M, 
Briand. Nevertheless, if we were to have peace in Europe, 
France must feel reasonably secure. That was the cardinal 
condition of European peace. The difficulty was that all the 
offers hitherto made to the French Government had been 
found insufficient. What he feared was that France was seek- 
ing something to which the German conscience would never 
agree. He was in Germany the other day, and he was alarmed 
by the growth of hostile and military feeling which had been 
excited by the French occupation of the Ruhr. That occupa- 
tion, so far from bringing France security, was likely to bring 
her just the reverse. As a friend of France he trusted that the 
British Government would put every ounce of its energy into 
the settlement of the Ruhr question. It was the key to Euro- 
pean peace. The French were anxious for the Rhine frontier, 
and for a control, more or less permanent, of the Ruhr district, 
and in that policy we could have no part or lot. At its next 
meeting the Assembly of the League of Nations would be 
invited to consider a scheme which would offer to France an 
alternative form of security, which would, as far as he could 
see, be consistent with the honor, dignity, and integrity of 
Germany. He hoped that the Government, when they were 
considering the manner in which reparations should be settled, 
would make it part of their conditions that Germany should be 
admitted to the League. 


DEFENCE IN THE AIR 


Sir S. Hoare, Secretary of State for Air (Chelsea, U.), 
said it had emerged from the debate that there was general 


unanimity on all sides of the House as to their horror of war 

and as to their desire, if possible, to avoid in the future the 

race of armaments which had occurred in the past. The Gov- 

ernment had had that consideration in their minds, but they 

had also had to face the equally urgent consideration that so 

long as the world was what it was, it was the first duty of any 
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Government, whether it was Conservative, Liberal, or Labour, 
to see that the defences of the Empire were secure. The right 
honourable gentleman went on to describe the steps by which 
the Government had come to the decision to increase our air 
armaments, and said that the majority of people regarded 
that decision as a regrettable necessity. The effect of air raids 
to-day would be ten times, and perhaps one hundred times, 
worse than it was during the late war, and, in the face of such 
a terrible risk, however remote and however friendly our rela- 
tions might be withour neighbours, no Government could afford 
to allow this country to continue to be almost defenceless 
against air attack. It must be remembered that the new air 
force would be organized on the basis of a home defence force, 
and no government would be able to use them for hostile oper- 
ations beyond the reach of their home base. He would not go 
so far as to say that the question of national security was irrec- 
oncilable with the question of a reduction of armaments or 
total disarmament; but the only way to reconcile them was to 
proceed on two definite principles. In the first place, disar- 
mament must be general. 

Secondly, if disarmament was to be carried out successfully, 
moral disarmament, by which he meant the laying aside of 
the feelings of suspicion and insecurity that were now under- 
mining the basis of European peace, must precede material 
disarmament. The proposal to call an immediate international 
conference was, he thought, unwise. If the British Govern- 
ment issued invitations to such a conference, was there any 
reason to suppose that all the great powers would attend it? 
The whole history of the last four or five years had shown the 
extreme danger of summoning international conferences until 
a well-defined measure of agreement had been obtained and 
until a program had been carefully worked out. He was not 
sure that the practical difficulties had been sufficiently con- 
sidered. The reduction of our air forces, for example, raised 
a number of difficult and complicated questions. Was it 
possible to limit the use of aircraft in war? At present the 
whole tendency of war was to increase its boundaries, and, 
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in the case of the air, there was the difficulty of defining 
between civil and military aviation. There was the fact that 
if they restricted the development of military aviation they 
might be impeding or restricting the development of the 
means of communication. There were also practical difficulties 
in the way of restricting the number of military machines and 
pilots. Over and above these difficulties, there was the fact 
that air power did not consist in the actual number of ma- 
chines or the actual number of pilots, but in the capacity of 
any country industrially; its capacity of material and wealth 
to develop an air force quickly. 

He could not see that an immediate conference would 
help to solve these practical difficulties. Mr. Fisher had 
emphasized the possibility of approaching the question of 
disarmament through treaties of mutual guarantee, and, 
although there was the danger that this might lead to the old 
grouping alliances and to an increase of commitments rather 
than to a decrease of armaments, the Government were 
considering this course with an open and sympathetic mind. 
Although not agreeing to the summoning of an immediate 
conference, the Government were exploring all these ap- 
proaches towards a reduction of armaments. They could 
point to the fact that, although our Imperial commitments 
had increased, the number of men in the forces of the Crown— 
even including the air force—was many thousands less 
to-day than it was in 1913. That was the evidence of their 
good will. 

Major Bown Ler (Holderness, L.) said he believed the 
present negotiations which the Prime Minister was conducting 
could effect no more than to stave off for a short time, and 
only for a short time, war and revolution, unless the main 
issue centred round the limitation of armaments under 
mutual guarantees. It was full time for this country to take 
the lead in asserting that the world in general, and not merely 
France, was in urgent need of security. Remembering the 
high aspirations which led so many of our countrymen to 


give their lives in the war, he hoped the monuments erected 
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to their memory would never stand to perpetuate a great 
betrayal. LiezutT.-COLONEL Wmnpsor-CLIVE (Ludlow, U.) 
said there were too many acute antagonisms and too many 
possible points of conflict existing among nations to allow of 
the proposed international conference on armaments to 
arrive at any measure of agreement. Until the present state 
of tension had been considerably relaxed he thought it would 
be unwise to try to summon an international conference. 
Mr. Rose (Aberdeen, N., Lab.) supported the motion. 

LiEUT.-COLONEL SPENDER-CLAY (Tonbridge, UU.) said 
that appeals to America to come in and take a hand in 
European politics did more harm than good. She would come 
in when it suited her, but these repeated appeals made her 
think there was some “catch” in it, and made her hesitate. He 
would like to see an agreement on the question of armaments, 
but they must hit on a psychological moment. It would be an 
absolute crime at this moment, while questions in the Ruhr 
and elsewhere had to be settled, for the present Government 
to propose such a conference. He thought there were great 
hopes that something might be done through the League of 
Nations. 

The debate was continued by Mr. E. D. Moret (Dundee, 
Eab:), Mr. <a. ‘THOMSON (Middlesbrough, W., 3); Mr. 
Murcutson (Huntingdon U.), Lorp ApsLtey (Southamp- 
ton, U.), who said that every one would welcome a world 
agreement on disarmament; but until this was reached, or at 
all events till nations generally showed a disposition to dis- 
arm, it would not be wise for Great Britain to “take the lead” 
and run the risk of imperilling our national existence; Mr. 
SCRYMGEOUR (Dundee, Prohibitionist),Srr J. DAVIDSON (Fare- 
ham, U.), Mr. G. R. THORNE (Wolverhampton, E., L.), 
COLONEL Moore-BraABAzon (Chatham, U.), who said that 
in the matter of the navy we had made a great gesture 
towards disarmament, and he did not think we could go 
much further. But he looked upon the combination of the 
First Sea Lord and the First Lord as a sort of “Beatty and 
Babs” stunt, which was very dangerous to this country. They 
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wanted “sitting on,” and he was prepared to do his part in 
“sitting on” them; and Mr. T. SuHaw (Preston, Lab.), who 
said they were told that they could not have material disarma- 
ment until they got moral disarmament. They could not get 
moral disarmament until there was a country big enough to 
say to the whole world, “Let us try to solve this question that 
is making the world a dangerous place to live in.” This coun- 
try more than any other was in a position to give a lead in 
that direction. 


Mr. BALDWIN’S REPLY 


Mr. BALDwIin said he could best serve the interests of 
the House by showing in a few words what he thought was 
the problem we had to face, what were the inherent difficulties 
of the problem, and what he thought, speaking for the Gov- 
ernment, was the wisest way in which the problem might be 
attacked. Very little, if anything, had been said about one 
of the greatest difficulties which they found in dealing with 
this question. That was the fighting instinct which was a 
part of human nature, and he proposed to say a few words 
about that with a view to explaining how, in his view, they 
had to attempt to eradicate or at least to combat it so as to 
produce that will to peace without which all efforts by legis- 
lation, arbitration, rule, or otherwise must be vain. That 
fighting instinct in man was the instinct of the tiger, and it 
dated from his creation, and was probably given to him to 
enable him to fight for the survival of his species, for the 
provision of space in which to bring up his race, and to pro- 
vide food for it. They found through the ages that that 
instinct had had full play. They found it even among men 
whose political views could be classed as pacifist. That was 
the reason why they had often found in history that men of 
pacifist views advocated policies which must, if carried to 
their logical conclusion, end in war. He need only remind the 
House that there was a considerable agitation a little time 
ago, with which he personally had great sympathy, which 


was conducted very largely by those who in all other respects 
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were of a peculiarly pacific turn of mind. That was that this 
country should in some way rescue Armenia. The only means 
by which Armenia could have been rescued would have been 
at the point of the sword. For thirty years preceding the 
American Civil War the anti-slavery agitation in the north- 
eastern States was largely in the hands of professed pacifists 
and anti-militarists, but when that agitation had brought 
matters to the point that meant either surrender of the 
principle of anti-slavery or going to war the pacifists rightly 
said it should be war, realizing that there were times when 
moral issues must even triumph over peace. In the same 
way some of those to-day who were loudest in their protesta- 
tions of international pacifism were loudest in their protesta- 
tions that nothing but the class war could save society. No 
truer word had been said by a philosopher than the words of 
Kant: “We are civilized to the point of wearisomeness, but 
before we can be moralized we have a long way to go.” 

He mentioned these innate characteristics of human nature 
to make them realize what difficulties were before them in 
carrying out a policy with which every one in the House was 
in sympathy. They had also to remember that since the war 
they must not make the mistake of thinking that what might 
be war-weariness was necessarily an access of innate good 
will. There had arisen in Europe since the peace a strong 
local feeling in different places of an extreme nationalism, 
which unless corrected might bear the seeds of much future 
peril for the peace and harmony of Europe. But after taking 
into full consideration the points on which he had dwelt he 
thought there were compensations. The human race was 
progressing, though slowly, and was full of a conscious 
though hardly as yet articulate desire for further progress in 
the same direction. One of the most terrible effects of the 
late war was to show to the whole world how thin was the 
crust of civilization on which this generation was walking. 
When there came the first air raid and the first use of poison 
gas a cry went up from this country, yet before the end of 


the war we were all using both those means of imposing our 
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will upon our enemies. Everybody realized then that when 
men had their backs to the wall they would adopt any means 
of self-preservation. There was left behind in the hearts of 
millions of men the feeling that we had all of us slipped down 
in our views of what constituted civilization. There came a 
feeling that if our civilization was to be saved, even at its 
present level, it behooved all people in all nations to do what 
they could by joining hands to save what we had so that we 
might use it as a vantage ground for further progress rather 
than run the risk in a future war of all of us sliding into the 
abyss together. The conscience of the world was not stilled 
yet, but on the Government side of the House there rested 
a responsibility in the nature of things which could not be 
felt by those in Opposition. They had to remember that a 
great deal of what had been said in that debate and some of 
the dreams which had been mentioned were no new things. 
Two hundred years ago, after the French wars in Queen 
\nne’s reign, there was just the same longing for and the 
same dream of universal peace which so many people felt to- 
day. A hundred years ago the same feeling in different forms 
animated many different breasts. Napoleon at St. Helena 
had dreams of a united Europe with a united Congress on the 
American model, a Congress of which he would be chief 
dictator. At Vienna such dreams were heard, and the Tsar 
Alexander—a prototype of the late Tsar—had his dreams of 
peace, which were shattered only too cruelly. The Tsar 
\lexander propounded a scheme of a holy alliance, which at 
that time came to nothing because he spoke to a world which 


was not yet ready for him. 


“\ DIFFERENCE OF TIME” 


“The difference” continued the Prime Minister “between the 
motion on the paper and the amendment which has been 
moved is really in essence a difference of time. It is very easy 
and natural to say on the part of those who moved the original 
motion that by taking time as part of the essence of the motion 


it is in effect to say that we have no desire to do anything. On 
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this side of the House we do not take that view, and we believe 
that an attempt at this moment to convene an international 
conference would not only not lead to success, but would lead 
to an indefinite postponement of any possibility of achieving 
the things which we all desire. In my view the moment to 
approach this problem with any chance of success cannot 
arrive until the condition of Europe with regard to reparations 
and the security of frontiers is settled. I feel myself that it 
would be hopeless to expect a definite favourable answer, to 
give only two instances, from France before she had obtained 
a settlement of reparations and security, or from Poland until 
she could feel that her frontier was secure against that gigantic 
and powerful neighbour along her eastern borders. 

“The first step to be taken is the step that we are taking now, 
and that is to attempt a settlement of the outstanding problem 
of reparations, and, in taking that step, I am animated by as 
urgent a desire that it may lead ultimately and at no distant 
date to the consideration of those questions which we have 
been discussing to-day as I am desirous of its leading to the 
discussion and the settlement of those questions which have 
kept the countries of Europe apart during all the years that 
have succeeded the great war. Let us never forget that some- 
times in the darkest days the beginnings of better things are 
not only attempted, but successfully achieved. It was in the 
darkest days of the struggle of the Thirty Years’ War that 
Grotius wrote our international law and laid the foundations 
of the science, which, although it has not brought peace to the 
world, has brought a code into being which has helped the 
world in its peaceful development, and will continue to do so. 
It has been during the dark days of the last three or four years 
that the Washington Conference has been held, which has 
led to a limitation of naval armaments which until that Con- 
ference was held I am convinced statesmen of all countries 
would have considered to have been impossible—impossible 
to have been debated, and impossible in its fulfilment.” 

This year, he continued, some of the most exploratory work 
had been done and was being done by the League of Nations. 
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The League of Nations had been occupied in considering this 
very question of disarmament. 

These efforts of the League of Nations were on the point of 
taking concrete form in the shape of proposed treaties which 
would be submitted to the governments of Europe for their 
consideration, probably at the meeting in September of the 
General Assembly of the League of Nations. He could promise 
for the British Government—and he was certain that the same 
would be true of all the leading governments of Europe—that 
the work that the League of Nations had done and the form 
in which their work would have been accomplished would be 
examined with sympathy and interest and that the aims of the 
League would be brought into effect in Europe. 

There was one great instrument for peace in this world, and 
that was the British Empire. It was not only an Empire but it 
was a large assembly of free nations, not all of the same 
tongue, but animated largely by a common purpose; all alike 
equally desirous of seeing extended in every corner of the Em- 
pire those ideas of liberty and justice and freedom which they 
all believed in their hearts and which they hoped to see spread 
throughout our Empire and throughout the world. In that 
collection of nations which now spreads throughout the world 
there was something of hope for the human race, because, al- 
though it might seem a dream, it might yet some day be possi- 
ble for people in so distracted a continent as Europe to feel 
that there might be something for them to learn from the 
development, union, and ideals of our great Empire, and we 
might possibly be able to show them a better way in which in 
years to come they might read and find the solution that to- 
day seemed so difficult. Though he had tried to explain that 
the Government could not see their way to accept the motion, 
yet he did say this: that when they were sufficiently fortu- 
nate, as he prayed they might be, to have brought about with 
their aid a settlement of the European conditions, the time 
would be ripe and they would be ready to take their part so 
far as they could, whether through such schemes as had been 


proposed already or through others, in bringing about that 
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limitation of armaments which they believed to be essential 
for the future progress of civilized mankind. 

It was an easy thing to say, as many men said to-day, that 
this country should cut herself adrift from Europe, but we 
must remember that our island story was told and that with 
the advent of the aeroplane we ceased to be an island, and 
whether we liked it or not we were indissolubly bound to Eu- 
rope, and we should have to use and continue to use our best 
endeavors to bring to that continent that peace in which we, 
and millions of men up and down Europe, had an equal belief 
and an equal faith. Every one on the Government side of the 
House he was convinced would vote with a perfectly clear 
mind and a perfectly honest mind for the amendment, with the 
fullest intention of carrying out in the letter and in one spirit 
the principle enunciated in that amendment at the earliest 


moment that was pe yssible. 


THE DIVISION 


The House divided at 11 o'clock, and there voted: 


For the motion . 169 
Against . 250 
Majority against is , 117 


The amendment was then put by the Speaker as a sub- 
stantive motion, when Sir F. BANBURY rose to speak, anc 
under the rule as to opposed business the debate stood ad- 


journed. 
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